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Purpose 

One of the major thrusts of higher education today is to niake college credit 
more accessible to people wherever they may live or work, or whatever their par- 
ticular life circumstances. Accessibility currently implies more than open admis- 
sions, Increased financial aids for minority students or being within commuting 
distance for local students. It means reaching students where they are at physi-. 
cally and educationally. Greater sophistication of telecommunication -i-^jlivery 
systems now makes reaching potential student audience groups easier. Video and 
audio cassettes open up more options for making individual courses available 
through broadcasts, at local learning centers and even in the home. 

Two natural questions arise: 1) why should higher education extend its 
efforts to reach out beyond its walls and not only reach students via the mailbox 
but indeed provide educational experiences via television- and other media directly 
into students' homes? and 2) what kinds of people are interested in a multi-media 
off-campus 'approach to college education? Is there an actual adult clientele 
not now being served? The focus of this study is on the second question, but a 
brief examination of the first question, "the why," will put the question of "for 
whom" into better perspective* 



Paper read at the American Educational Research Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, February 26, 1973. This study was funded by the Office of Education 
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The Wliy 

The Open University i^^ England hcy.ar.. with soma 25,000 studanLs nncl cxpoct^.t 
to reach eventual .enrollments of ^+0,000, Through the use of television, f rim.str ips, 
textival materials, and audio cassettes the program is designed to provide colle- 
giate experiences to English citizens who liave not had access to hip.lior education 
as have most Americans* IVliy A^ould such a program be of interes;!: in tliis country? 
With colleges sprinkled like a pox on a map of this country-, why would anyone think 
that a college education is not accessible to all? With special financial packages 
available to low ii^come students v;hy would anyone tliink that higher education is 
not within the pocketbook range of anyone seriously interested? If one still 
persists that not everyone is physically ox financially within reach of a co] lege 
education, what about correspondence courses? 

Despite these tough questions, interest in tlie open university concept and 
external degree programs in this country has gathered a, momentum that has neither, 
reached fruition or peaked yet. This year Open University courses are being tried 
at Rutgers, in Houston and in San Diego. The recommendations of the Commission on 
Non-Traditional Study reassert the importance of educational technology and making 
higher education truly accessible ' to adults. (The Chronicle of Higher Education, • 
February 5, 1973.) Though the higher education establishment is suspicious of 
movements that become fads which in turn soon become outmoded, som.e pundits have 
characteri?-ed the movement as an idea whose time .has come. The 1973 meeting of the 
American Association of Higher Education focused on external degree programs which 
suggests that its time is now. l- 

There are probably a doi^en reasons, not all of which can be listed here, why 
the movement has gained a. foothold in this country w^here we have recently thought 
that higher education vjas available to all. One must first remember that as many as 
350 universities and colleges in the United States are either planning or intend 
to become involved in some form of external degree programs (Freedman, 1972), 
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Over a hundred years ago the land grant col]pc!,c-?y commlt-ted Lhonsclyey as sei'vicc 
instxti3t:lon5j for the ci'tii.r.ens of tlielr state, nxteiipion and correspondence servicei.; 
have gone a long v;ny to meet these needs. Yet, the concept of a real cojle.ue edu~ 
cation has been s^n^onomous vdth an on-campus experience. 

The recent success of Sesa me Street nnd jH ectric Cc^inj^^iv/ has broken asnndor 
many traditional concepts about children, television^ and learn:ing* TelevisJon 
college courses are not nev; but until recently tlicy liave \n\eri rnvstXy lecture exper- 
iences and less tlian snccessful for audiences not attuned to television. Tliese 
ne-W -efforts v^itli younger children suggest tliat education via television can and per- 
haps must be both edncational and entertaining. 

Lastly, for the moinent , we must try in our concern for the nev7 stiident (CruS;.., 
1972) to remember the forgotten student, the older citi^^en beyond the lS-?Ji ap^e. 
range whose past and current life circumstances do not permit enrollment on a colIe<;L; 
campus. The housevjife who finds it difficult to leave tlie house, the v/orking 
young adults who have acquired too many debts to quit work and go b ck to scl\ool, and 
even the senior citizen v;ho would like to fulfill some unfinished dream are citi- 
zens whose educational needs and interests have not been fully tapped.^ The con- 
cept of the late bloomer is perhaps more appropriate for this population than it 
is for a school age population. How many adults av/aken again to the need to enrich 
their life^ to gain more knowledge, and perhaps even college credit in the process 
years after they liave left school? How many bright, hut naive adults have been 
frightened by the thought of college because of a stereotyped image of both them- 
self and the college experience? 

. There are tliose who would assert that democratic ideals of /\merican education 
will not be fulfilled until higher education is more truly -accessible to all the 
citi^ens. Holding rigidly to the concept that the only true education occurs on 
campus may be just as elitisu as rigid admissions requirements. 
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lese reasons the University of Nebraska in coopcr^'tioii with othor odii- 
catibnnl institutions in the state is proposing tlu': uevolopmont of a inuli-i-nK-din 
O'ff-campij.s cullege program. The program v;oiild utilize an exiRtin?-; 8t.:ito--wido 
edticational telGvision network for broadcasting lessons, vix^oo cnssettc-^s for 
individually pnced instruction would be available at local i'G,source c:G;ile.rs, and 
audio cassettes, textual materials, and learning kits vjould he available to students 
at home. Freshman and soplioiiiore courses v.-ould be offered. Tlie proposed progr:!:,!;, 
called S-U-N (State University of Nebraska), is now in deve'hopmeptal stages vitli 
federal support for experimental production. S-U-N plan« t'o use all the TiieCiUi 
in a creative fashion. 

One of the first program develoj^ment questions that needed answerinj.-; v7as vhetl^er 
or not there x^as a potential student clientele within the state. Market research 
is becoming an increasingly used tool of adult and continuing education planners 
and It certainly has relevance for an external degree program involving tlie use of 
costly educational technology (Hertling, 1973). 

For Nhom? 

Sample and Metliodolog y 

• T\<}o major population groups were sampled: 1) .high school juniors and seniors; 
and 2) adults tliroughout the state. Phone surveys, mailed questionnaires and per*- 
sonal questionnaires were used. . 

One hundred high sctiools were randoml}^ selected froi!> the state's A50 schools 
with fifty high schocl?; being personally visited and random groups of students 
shov7n a presentation of a slide-narration description' of a proposed Open University 
for Nebraska. Another fifty schools were sent descriptive ^^tochures of the pro- 
posed program and were asked to distribute tliem and accomp.,.iying questionnaires. 
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Both high school groups responded to sinilnr questionnaires. Hi;:,!! school adininis- 
trnuors v/e.rc .askod to select students avaJ]nhle during a study ha.13 period or an 
intact class of a generally required course^ Tliore were no indicat::Ions tlial tlris 
procedure vjas grossly violated and the stude.uls vSelected arc presiiiiied to be rea- 
sonably ropresent;.itive of the hif;h scliool i)0])ulation . 

Names, addre^-ses and phone numbers of adults Ldiroughout t]je state vcre selected 
by assif>ning ranJoTi: numbers to tovjny phone books, and number of na.ncs on a ]>ap,e. 
All of the adults were scirt a descriptive broeliure witli a cover lette]: from t!ie 
president: of the University. Half of the adults were asked to eoinplete and return 
a questionnaire V7hich accompanied the brnchure and the other half v^crc-told That 
vitliin a few days they v/ould be called by phono to give their reactions. 

The general procedure for all populations included providing the respondent 
with a deserlptic'jn of tlie proposed program, obtaining his or her reactions to ques- 
tions, designed to n'ssess level of interest and doiiKj[^raphic information on educational 
background and experience. 

Table 1 sunnuariries the number of adults surveyed by phone and mail and high 
school students vho were visited and mailed questionnaires. 

'k :k i> vV >V >\- k 'A k :'f 

Insert Table 1 about here 

k k •)< -k :V k k k k: k 'k k 

Comparison of the mailed and visited higH school responses on certain demo- 
graphic information revealed no significant differences. Adult respondents were 
quite representative by age and area as indicated by the 1970 census. Despite 
the fact tliat phone calls v^ere made during late afternoon and early evening liours, *. 
significantly more women than men responded to the phone call, while men tended 
to complete the mailed survey. 

ERIC 
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Rc-sulls 

The results will be discussed in teniis of three innjor questions: 1) wlmt were 
the genora.1 reactions of people to tlio proposed program? 2) wluit vns die cx'teryc 
of serious interest after responses were screened? and 3) v^liat worn tlie unique 
characteristict: and needs of the potential clientele? 

Wliat were tlie general reactions? Table 2, winch fo]iov/s, sumu:ari:/es the reac- 
tions of ]ii^;h school students and adults to general interest questions. A clear 
i^ajority agreed that a multi-iTiedia off-cainpus collegiate program could be as ef~ 
fecMve as current teaching-learning practices, over 90/: felt coiiifor tcjble enou<^h 
vyitli tlie concept to recoraaend it to others, and about half stated that someone 
in their immediate family mighl be interested in the pro^pram. These responses 
called for little or no commitnient and must be interpreted conservnlrively . Tliose 
surveyed were presented with a relatively novel idea for a new educational program 
(only about 10% had heard about the program before being questioned). This level 
of positive response does suggest, however, that many people remain open to new 
program concepts for higher education. 

"'v >V ^ >'c :U jV 

Insert Table 2 about here 

v 

vV- -A* -A- :k 'A- >V >v -jc 

KTiat was the, extent of serious interest in the program? As most social sci- 
entists recognize, feeling good about a program or concept does not necessarily 
result in beliavioral action or change. Sophisticated pollsters realise that not 
all of those V7ho favor a political candidate are going to vote for him on election 
day. Various screening devices are employed to determine the likelihood of a re- 
spondent actually going to the polls. The same problem, perhaps with even more 
complications, prevailed for this survey. Being favorably disposed toward the 
S-U-N program and expressing an interest in taking courses does not necefjsarily fore 
tell actual enrollment. This is especially true wlien financial limitations o-^: 
life circumrjtances may have a direct effect- on planning* 
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For Lli.ese reasons rin alitempl: v/as Tiuide to control for such conliui^cnicics hy 
asking questions v;liich call for background In forniation and Gxprcssion of n di'Opi'r 
interest in tlic progrniii. Respondents v;ere asko^d questions about tlu^ir likel ihood 
of enrolling for courses in the fall or at some time In tlie near future and wlietlicr 
or not tlio)' wislied to be put on -a mailing list. ' Tlie results for hJgh sdiool stu- 
dents and adults are presented in Tabl.e 3. 

-k v'r vV V': :V jV >V 

Insert Table 3 about here 

i'c Vr vV :V i: 'k ' v'? iV 5',' 

Not reported in this table is the finding that 71% of the teaclicrs, indepen- 
dently surveyed, thought they would personally enroll, if an approj^riate course 
v;as available. While some teachers vere interested in graduate cour.ses, a.sizeal3le 
number v;anted undergraduate courses wliicli eould strengthen their teacliing majors. 

To determine the percentage of respondents vho would most likely be candidates 
for actual enrollment in a program lilve S-U-N, the data K-ere subjected to several 
screening sorts. Four critical criteria served as the first sort and included: 
1) having completed the survey; 2) indicating an interest in taking courses; 
3) indicating they would "very likely" take a course in the fall, and 4) expressing 
an interest in being put on a mailing list. Finally, after being screened for 
favorable veBpon^es to these criteria, respondents were further screened on the 
basis of tlieir interests and background as indicated by ansv;ers to questions re~ . 
lated to their reading habits, previous exposure to education and civic interests.- 
These activities have been found to be higlily correlated witli participation in adult 
education activities (Grabowski, 1972) . Somewhat arbitrarilyj tlie curoff on this 
screening sort was established to be a positive response to at least two acti- 
vities and experiences from a list of four. Tlie results of this screening process 
are presented in Table 4. ■ 
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^: V: >•< :k >\ i: 

TjKscri; Table al^out lun-e 

This scroeniiig procot^s con be envisloncHl a^) a siftivM; procr^r^i^ v;:i l.li oncli sieve 
(c7-itcrxa yorl) resulting i]-). f.ewer llkoJy olnt-rite-le. eandj dates . luis pj:c)c:es.s ha.s 
beon-^leiTionslnralLul In l-igure I. Il: is iniporC.-anl: to note, v.hi^t l:]rj..s procor.s I'ein.rinr- 
iiicomplete. Tljcre are. nl: least three iViore ^;orl:s vln'.cli v;li:! take, place, biil: I'or 
vjhich data are not: available. Do tlior.e. Interested feel tlicy liave access; to surf- 
cient funds cind v;lll tlieir D.ifc clrcuTiuU-ances pcriniL enrollment? (Preliminary 
results of a follov/-up survey nov7. being ccnducted .suggGsl:..s that typical tuition 
costs do not si[;nif icantly reduce- tlie percentage lntere£?ted . ) A yet to be comp.lef 
survey of California residents sugge.sts estimated enrolleGs in an external degree 
program to be 150,000 (iMcGratl), 1973). Of courf^e the final sort is actual enroUin 

Though the resuluM must be interpreted conservatively, it is v;ortb noting:; tiin 
it is possible that included in tlie non-respondent group in the phono an.d ma:il 
adult groups were some who might be potentia.l students but who were not inclined 
to coinpletG a questionnaire, 

*^ ;V >V '.V -A l^• V. i'c -A i'i 

Insert }?igure I about here 

>V 5^ 'C ;V '.V ;V ;V >V 

Finally, what were the unique characteristics and needs of the potential 
target audience? Table 5 compares the interested, and not interested adult phone 
respondents on several key variables. The interested group was younger on the 
average and better educated. It also included more active readers and partici- 
pators in' community affairs. There was no signific^mt difference in sex or huiiiber 
of children, 'However, the most notev>orthy finding vws tlie tremendous diversity 
of the interostc.d groups w]ri.::h certainly cannot be called homogeneous. WItile 17/^ 
of those expressing an interest in the program were not high school graduates,, 
19% were college graduates. Tliough the mean age of the interested adults 'v.^ars 
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signif icantly lower tlian Lhc noii- jnl:oro.st:cd , ovei: hu'll of cho.se int:erest:od wcr-..? 
over 30 year.s oJd. 

- 5V V: 

Insert: Tnb.le 5 al^oui; lierc 

Kensons for bairig inlorcKted in tha program wore ar^ vnr:I.f.u] were t:lu: back- 
grounds, howovcir, laosi: or the. given reasons clustered around convenience and 
being ablo to work at: their own pace. Althou^;]] ]Hn:^;o]]nI enri chi^inju hold^^ nn in- 
terest for i^any adults, this s^rmpJed population v;cro olso JiiLurcstod in b^nri.a col- 
lege courses. Table 6 presents the firnt and second choices of those surveyed 
from among n list of college courses presented. 

Inyort Table 6 about here 

Intercepted high school students tended to be juniors \vlio vjere lioping to ac- 
celerate tHeir educational program while still in high school or seniors who did 
not plan to attend a residential college. The loost prominent disadvantage students 
listed for such a program vas fear of lack of personal attention, 
Implj cati ons 

There are important implic^itlons from these findings for those consider in.{^ or 
J. Vi.nning open universities and external degree programs. First of- all, though they 
may not generali^.e equ^illy well to other states, the results suggest that a signi- 
ficant percentage of the population would pursue liigher education If it V7as readily 
available, convenient and relevant. (Preliminary results of a regional survey 
suggest consistent findings.) There are people interested in lerirning and in 
higher education whose life circumstances do not periait enrollment on a college - 
c<:.mpus. 



The iiC'.tcroyenoiCy of the potenlial c].ienti?]c is ciwesoiiie ns v;i;,ll as cliajl(;n<;ii 
If the. barnin;', rixpericnccs arc to meet Llio ncods nnd interests of iiidividu;]! 
students, a great vnric.ty of. supp lemon tnry or optionnl altorn.itivv course r;-!t:oi;i;'] 
will linve to be, (lesji;necl. Methods of inal.ructing tlic old .rp.d youn.n. the !:;.i',iilv 
moLivated and the student with a history of fai]ui:e, vil], have to he-dcvisc-d t'liat 
•afG hciicficia.lj'or all. Tiiin is a quest yet unfulfilled in the coLleoo cunipn:^ 
classroom, but it io eveti ncre ohaLlen-^in}'. wltli nev :-;tuacnts ntil irinr', ncv; nieih'a. 
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■ mumi OF vnim^s sampleo mm various vopulation (:A'ij:(;o::r.j;S 



Visited 



1600 



Totnl Countable 
Rosponses 

Total Surveyed -- 3533 



Original Sample 



lISGMble Quostionnaires 156^ 

Did not AnswL^i.' Pl'ione 

or Mail KetuLTied NA 



Ansvjered Phone, but 
I'lxprcfse.d No Litcrest 
aiv.l/or Did Not Con- 
plcte Survey 



NA 



1564 



lijiiltd 
513 
500 

NA 



V. 



■!A 



(^(■■nnra.! Adiil ts 



Phom.'d 



850 



480 



176 



19^^'^ : 



674 



flailed 



850 



240 



55 



555- 



795 



■''In. all infjtances reported In further tabulations, this group 
entered into calculations as being not interested. 
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GENI'RAI," REACTIONS 'h ' . . CONCEPT 



1. Yef?, T believe tlirit a stiudo.nt 
can leani as niiicli in a iiiulti- 
medin approacli as in a re.gu],ai: 
classroom. 

2. I would recomniend this program 
to people. I know wlio are capable 
of liandling college work. 

3. Yes, someone! in niy iiTiniediatc fam- 
ily iTiighl' be. interested in taking 
Q course. 



Hifi!i;Sc]uiH! Geiierii]. Ttacliers .-md 
Students . Adults SchooJ Offid.nl 



Calculated on the basis of nil sanipled, including non-respondents 
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TABU: 3 



r:iM!i-s;-;:i;oK of sr;Rioi!S i'ntk!u;;st in the s-r ^; program 



l!:Lf;li School. SrudtViLrii General Adults- 



Visit Mail 



none — hiv. 



I v/ouJ.d like to earn college 
credit :i,n a prop.rani like the 
one descril)0(i . 



20% 



..'.I. 



It is "Very Like.l.y" or "Sovnewliat 
Liko-ly" *:hiit I v;oulu sign up for 
one or two courses next fal.!. 



47/;; 



13/;; 6.7;c 



If. "Very Likely" th:-it I would 
sign up for one or two courses 
nexL fall. 



6.8% IM 



4. It is "Very Likely" that I might 
sign up for courses sometime in 
the future. 



26% 



257, 



NA 



5. I vjould like, to be put on a mailing 
list to receive more information. 



k5% 



All percentrages presented for adults are ba>se.d on the 
total sample, not just the respondents. 
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Scre(?.i ]3.ni> ' If ms Adult: Re^;il)0VK1e!1t:;j Hi.p.li Jkhoci] P,ci5j>oi).'iont.s 

Ha_il PH;^ie 

1. Completed survciy 30;^ 80/! 100/' 

2. Said they would be interested 

in taking courser,. 12% 20% ' 661 

3. Interested in taking courses 
i-!ud said likelihood vjas 

'Very Likely." 2.1% ' 11% 

4. Interested in taking courses, . * . 
likelihood "Very Likely" ' 

a_n(]_ wanted on mailing list. 1.8% 6.2'^ 5.51 

5. Interested in taking courses, 
likelihood "Very Likely," 

wanted on mailing list, . • ■ 

ajid have favorable interests 

. and background. 1,6% 2.7% 4.1% 
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S-U-N POTKKTTAL CLIEKTi'LE SCUKi-.KIKC:* 



TOTAL POTj'NTT.AI, ADULT CLIENTi'LE 

]on% 

(1970 Kehr. CenriUK incLi c.-U'.cr; t.l ;ire 89':, 000 poople 21 ..rs nnci over iji ;;.iv.- sl:;:Ci'.) 
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ADULTS 
V S0% M = 30% 



V O'lPLETKlJ SUUVEi 







YES, I WOULD TAKE COURSES 



• /VDULTS 
V = 20% U - 12% 



SCHOOL SLlUm^IT- 
lOOZ 



HIGH SCliOOL nrUDi^^ri'S 
66% 



IT IS -'VLLY LiJj-LY" I WOULD TAKE COURSL IN TLL FALL 



ADULTS 
V - 6.8% M - 2.IZ 



ILfGIi SCMOOL STUOLNTS 
U.X 



PUT ME OM THE MAILING LIST ' ! 
ADULTS HIGH SCI^pOL STUDLlTrsl 

V - 6.2% M - 1.8% 5.5% 



FAVOPu\BLE INTERESTS 6< BACKGROUNDS 
ADULTS HIGH SCMOOL STUDENTS 



P = 2.7% M = 1.6% 


4.1% 




ACCESS 


TO SUFFICIENT 






FUNDS 




\ . 


??? 



LIFE CIRCUMSTANCES 
FAVORAi^LE 
??? 



ACTUAL 
ENROLUIENT 

9 7 9 



P - Phone Survey Respondents 
M - Ma'i.I Survey !l08pondenu':fi 



All porcent-.ages based on total 
e^ar.ipJ.cd, not ''uhU: ac. tvi.'-il. , n^- 
pendents , 
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TATVLK 5 

COMi^AIUTIVK TwanUi OF IN■n^RKST]•D Aiv!) NOT IKTi:!;:' STifh AIXM./f c;l.T.]'NTl 1.1; 

(i'ifuseci on l-iion.:-: .Survey DaLn) 



I n t e r c : L f. ' f ] Not. ;[ n L o i* o ^ ; I: i I 



Age (Mo^an) 3:3 (YJ 

Over 30 59% 77% 

Over 31% • 61% 

Over 50 l^Z 4A% 

Sex rtalc 37% 

Fenin.l o. 63% 66% 

Nuiuher of Oilldren (Mean) 1,8 ' 1.8 

Occupation ^ 

Pjiisiness l^rof efi^siona 1 19% l^f% 

Sklj;i.iic] - Semi-skilled" 2.?% 20% 

Farmers - Rcmchcrs 3% /|% 

Housewivas 28% 31% 

St-uderiLs 13% B% 

Clerical 2% 6% 

Retired 2% 13% 

Education 

Less than High School • A% ■ 14% 

Some High School 13% 12% 

High School GraduatG 42% 37% 

Some Colleoe 37% ' 20% 

College Graduate 19% 17% 

Interests and Activities 

llavfi taken AduJ t Kducati.on 

or Cor resTion dance Coi-ir.sc 46% , 27% 
.Ucfld Ha^'--'-z:ines or Books 

Regularl.y ' 79% 69% 

Have been College Student.s 46% 39% 
Active in Civic ^ Comnninity 

Affairrj 43% 41% 
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TAJil.F. 6 
COL! R SI'S OF IMTJ'RHST 



H-igh School StiKlents ' C.-.Mvural Adults 

i'lt:- i-JioJili ' 2illJ,d>ll^-£i', l^-t: Choice . 2ni] Clio-.c 

ART . ]A%. 10% ' S:^; . 51 

ACCOU?N'TrNG 17% 15% 21,% ;| 3;^ 

«i-OLor.Y ■' ik% in 57, la 

PHILOSOPHY n 7% , 3% 6J{ 

PHYSIOl.OGY ■ 3% (■>% — ■ ■ 9Z 

rSYCUOlOGY 16% 16% • .. 16% 20% 

SOCIOLOGY , 7% 19% 8% 23% 

OTHERS -26% 15% 37% 20% 
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